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that can be imposed from above by administrative mandate. It is an 
educational way of life—beliefs and values enacted through practice. 
Appropriating the label, the jargon, or the typical materials and activi- 
ties of WL without taking on the liberatory (and therefore status-quo- 
disrupting) political vision, and without adopting a WL theoretical 
perspective, is a sure way to prevent genuine change. 


THE AUTHOR 


Carole Edelsky is Professor of Curriculum and Instruction at Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe. She has written about gender and language, second language acquisi- 
tion, whole language, writing in bilingual programs, and the polities of literacy 
and language education. 
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@ In the flyer for the 1993 National Conference on Family Literacy, 
arranged by the National Center for Family Literacy, prospective parti- 
cipants are told that “problems promulgated by intergenerational un- 
dereducation are far reaching and devastating, leaving families in a 
constant crisis within the cycle of poverty.” Few of us would argue 
with the idea that members of the community who are poor and have 
not had the opportunity to become educated face serious problems in 
their everyday lives (see Kozol, 1991). The difficulties faced by families 
who live in poverty are “far reaching and devastating.” However, the 
understanding that society constructs the conditions of poverty in 
which many are forced to live seems to have been missed by those who 
are championing the growing national family literacy movement in 
the U.S. | 

If one deconstructs the rhetoric of the National Center for Family 
Literacy, one would think that the “problems promulgated” are caused 
by the people themselves, that it is their own fault that they are poor 
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and their children “undereducated.” In a special report on Family 
Literacy published by the National Center on Family Literacy (1990), 
the problems which are promulgated are clearly explicated: “Undered- 
ucated parents usually do not pass on positive educational values to 
their children. Neither, in many cases, do they provide an adequate 
economic, emotional or social environment” (p. 2). Clearly, from this 
deficit perspective, parents are blamed for the conditions in which 
they live with their children. 

Many researchers and educators who work within the field of family 
literacy are deeply concerned by the political implications of the rheto- 
ric of the national family literacy movement and by the way in which 
the concept of family literacy has been co-opted and used to reify 
deficit-driven views of families who live in poverty, some of them 
African American families and families for whom English is a second 
language. 

Sixteen years of ethnographic research in families and communities 
have taught me that sex, race, economic status, and setting cannot be 
used as significant correlates of literacy (Taylor & Dorsey-Gaines, 
1988). Like other researchers working in the field, I have found that 
many so-called undereducated parents are highly literate and that 
many have developed complex problem-solving skills that enable them 
to survive in circumstances that most of us cannot even imagine. But 
more than this, I have found that there are more similarities between 
the ways in which people use print than there are differences. The 
African American families living in poverty with whom I worked with 
Catherine Dorsey-Gaines used reading and writing in similar ways to 
the white middle-class families who were the focus of my doctoral 
dissertation in which I coined the phrase family literacy (Taylor, 1981). 
We are more alike than we are different, and the differences are often 
of our own making. 

Moll and Greenberg (1990), building on the idea that every house- 
hold is an educational setting, write: 


Without a focus on social relationships and persons-in-activities, it is very 
easy for outsiders (educators) to underestimate the wealth of funds of 
knowledge available in working-class households. Funds of knowledge are 
available regardless of the families’ years of formal schooling or prominence 
assigned to literacy. (p. 327) 


In developing educational opportunities for families, it is essential that 
we begin by learning about their lives so that together we can build 
meaningful connections between everyday learning and school learn- 
ing. We need to understand, from the personal and shared perspectives 
of individual family members, the extraordinary funds of knowledge 
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that they bring to any learning situation. Above all, we need to abandon 
the prepackaged programs of “experts” and turn instead to the wealth 
of information that we can gain from educators and researchers who 
work with families in naturalistic settings. The research and writings 
of Moll (1990) and Pedraza (1992) would make a good beginning. 
Gillespie (this issue) provides further insights and references. Lytle 
and Cantafio’s (1993) research on women’s literacies adds another 
dimension to our understandings, Gadsden’s (1993) research with A fri- 
can American families another. Auerbach (1989) is another educator 
to whom we should listen. Her classic article in the Harvard Educational 
Review, which distinguishes between school transmission models of 
family literacy and social-contextual models provides a critique that 
invites second language literacy educators to reflect on the assumptions 
of their practice. Add to these perspectives the writings of Willett and 
Bloome (in press), Solsken (1992), and Weinstein-Shr (1990), and it 
becomes evident that as researchers and educators working with fami- 
lies, we need to create situations in which we can establish exchanges 
of information about life in general and literacy in particular. In this 
way we can work to increase our understandings of family life while 
at the same time we can support family learning as parents and children 
work to both maintain and change the circumstances of their everyday 
lives. 


THE AUTHOR 
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The Worker, Work, and Workplace Literacy: 
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w As the number of employers engaged in some form of workplace 
literacy training grows, the capacity of these organizations to enhance 
workers’ skills and knowledge as well as improve productivity becomes 
more challenging. Two factors that appear to influence an organiza- 
tion’s capacity to achieve these workplace literacy program goals are 
the fit of the instructional pregram to the workplace and the types 
of organizational support that are given to workers participating in 
programs. 

The importance of fit has been discussed in terms of the relationship 
of a workplace literacy program to an organization’s mission (Cornell, 
1988), the ways in which workplace literacy fits into the workplace 
context (Program Planning Consultant Group, 1992), and the breadth 
of skills that are taught in a workplace literacy program (Stein, 1991; 
Sticht, 1991). Workplace literacy program managers and evaluators 
seem to agree that the closer the alignment of a workplace literacy 
program to an organization’s mission, the greater the likelihood that 
an organization will continue to sponsor a program. They also acknowl- 
edge that the more that workplace literacy instruction approximates 
the tasks that must be performed in a workplace, the greater the 
likelihood that workers in a program will be able to learn the skills 
needed to perform these tasks. 
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